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THE 
MASONIC OFFERING 
‘TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF 
SUSSEX, 
Grand Master of the Freemasons in England. 


Tue descriptive pamphlet, (to which we are 
indebted for the subject of our Engraving,) 
presented to the Grand Master and Sub- 
scribers of the above memorial of loyalty, 
respect, and affection, opens with the follow- 
ing impressive words: 

“ Public men are public property: the 
good they do lives after them. Their talents 
and virtues extend in beneficial operation to 
other times, and survive for the improvement 
and the gratitude of posterity. 

‘“ Athens, Sparta, Rome, live, and will 
live, in the memory of ages yet unborn, not 

they became cities of monumental 
pride, but because man, even heathen man, 
gave them the priceless legacy of his intel- 
lect.”? 

The above noble sentiments, so worthy the 

t truly enlightened Freemasons in 
England, ought to be displayed, not only in 
our public courts, and over all our gates, but 
algo written and worn by our legislators “ on 
their arms, and hems of their garments,” as 
the Jews wore their Phylacteries. 

Description of this splendid “ Offering.” 

“The base is about twenty-eight inches 
long, by twenty-four inches broad ; the great- 
est extent of the branches for the lights is 
three feet by two feet six inches; and the 
whole height is three feet seven inches. The 
principal feature of the design is a circular 
temple of regular architecture, furmed by six 
columns of the Corinthian Order, supporting 
an enriched dome, crowned by the figure of 
Apollo. On the frieze are represented the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac. In the interior 
of the temple, resting on a tasselated pave- 
ment,.is seen the altar, with the volume of 
the sacred law unfolded, and the square and 
the compasses thereon. The temple is raised 
on a circular pedestal, which again rests on a 

uare plinth or step ; on the projecting angles 
of which are seated four figures, emblematic of 
Astronomy, Geometry, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture. Astronomy is contemplating the 
heavens, and holding in one hand a sextant, 
and in the other a telescope; her head 
crowned with stars as with a diadem, five in 
‘number. Geometry is depicted as contem- 
plating the globe, measuring its parts, and 
ascertaining its proportions with the com- 
passes, and the mystic triangle is marked on 
her frontal coronet. Sculpture is represented 


with the mallet and chisel, having just com- 
pleted the bust of Socrates, emblematic of 
the devotion of the fine arts to the promotion 
of the moral virtues. Architecture is typified 
by the plan of a temple which she is unfold- 





ing to view. The whole of the temple, with 
its classical accompaniments, is placed on a 
superb base. From the angles spring four 
branches for lights, the cup to receive the 
lights being in the form of the lotus leaf. 
The whole may be used as a candelabrum 
when artificial light is required, or otherwise 
without the branches in its more simple form, 
without appearing imperfect. ‘The base has 
on each of its four faces an ornamented pan- 
nel. Three of these are enriched with histo- 
rical tablets in low relief, and the fourth con- 
tains the inscription. The frames of these 
tablets are ornamented with the olive, corn, 
and pomegranate, emblematic of those bles- 
sings of Providence which Masonry teaches 
us to diffuse and employ for the welfare of 
our fellow-creatures. The tablet on the 
principal face represents the Act of the Union 
of the Two Fraternities of English Freema- 
sons, so happily accomplished by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, in conjunction 
with His Royal Highness the late Duke of 
Kent, in the year 1813, The two illustrious 
Grand Masters, surrounded by their respec- 
tive Grand Officers and other Brethren, are 
represented ratifying and completing the Act 
of Union, the instrument of which was forth- 
with deposited in the Ark of the Covenant, 
the symbol of the Grand Edifice of Univn. 
The all-seeing eye of Providence is repre- 
sented as casting its refulgent rays on the 
deed. The tablet to the left of the above 
represents Solomen receiving from his father, 
King David, the plan of the temple to- be 
erected at Jernsalem, according to the in- 
structions which the Almighty had commu- 
nicated to him in a vision. The third tablet 
represents the temple completed, and King 
Solomon in the act of dedicating it to God’s 
holy service. The fourth tablet contains the 
inscription : it is as follows: 


TO 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCE AUGUSTUS FREDERICK, 
DUKE OF SUSSEX, K.G. 
ETC. ETC. ETC. 
IN COMMEMORATION OF COMPLETING 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
GRAND MASTER OF ENGLISH FREEMASONS, 
FROM HIS AFFECTIONATE BRETHREN, 
1 


This ‘ Offering’ was presented by the 
Committee to his Royal Highness, on 
Wednesday, the 27th of April, 1838. It was 
manufactured by Messts. Garrard, of the 
Haymarket.’’ 


We are indebted for the above description 
to that truly intellectual periodical, the Free- 
mason’s Quarterly Review, No. xviii.—an 
admirable organ for conveying to the bro- 
= every information relative to the 

raft. 
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Select Biography. 


LIFE OF DR. FRANCIA, 


THE LATE DICTATOR OF PARAGUAY. 





“ Proud, impatient 
Of ought superior, ev'n of Heav’n that made him: 
Fond of false glory—of the savage pow'r 
Of ruling without reason—of confounding 
Just unjust, by an unbounded will.” —Rewe. 





In 1811, Paraguay followed the example of 
the other Spanish provinces in South Ame- 
rica, in declaring itself a free republic, when 
a new government was constituted, but it 
was soon discovered they were incapable of 
governing the people—a race of unenlight- 
ened Spaniards and Indians, who possessed, 
by nature, not the tamest of tempers: in 
consequence, the greatest anarchy ensued, 
until Jose Gaspard Rodrigues de Francia, 
took upon himself the dictatorship of this little 
state, and by the energy and wisdom he 
displayed, soon brought the Paraguayse 
completely under his subjection. 

This remarkable hero was the son of a 
Frenchman, who had settled at Paraguay, 
where he was born in the year 1757. He 
was destined for the church, but ulti- 
mately became a barrister, and practiced in 
his native courts. He soon was chosen a 
member of the municipality of the city 
of Ascension, and shortly afterwards was 
appointed a judge, an office in which he 
displayed the greatest rectitude. 

n 18)3, a convention was called to con- 
sider the state of the repubiic, when taking 
for a model the consular government of 
Rome, they appointed Don Fulgencio de 
Yegros (their former president), and Francia, 
as the two consuls of Paraguay. Francia 
found little trouble to convince his country- 
men, that, taking Rome for a model, their 
country would prosper best, were they to 
= it under one dictator; and, accordingly, 

rancia was declared dictator for three years. 

With the title of Excellency, and a —_— 
of 9,000 dollars, of which sum he gave bac 
two-thirds, saying, that the state had more 
need of the money than himself, he be- 
came more thoroughly devoted to busi- 
ness, and austere in his habits; his principal 
attention being directed to the discipline and 
improvement of his little army, at that time 
not consisting of more than four or five 
tl d men. In fact, his government 
was conducted with such decided talent 
and energy, that the people, in 1817, 
unanimously chose him dictator for life. 
Iudeed, to convince the Puraguayse how 
devoted he was to their country, in his 
anxious desire to improve the system of 
medicine, that he submitted cheerfully to 
have experiments made on his own person. 

From this period, (1817,) to the time of 
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his death in 1838, he reigned, the uncon- 
trolled dictator of Paraguay, with, like the 
Roman dictators, the power of disposing of 
the lives and property of his people at plea- 
sure. He now seemed perfectly careless of 
gaining the good will of the people: conse- 
quently, conspiracies were soon formed, but 
no sooner formed, than, by the diligence of 
his paid spies, they were suppressed ; some 
of the conspirators being led to solitary pri- 
sons, while the more wealthy were mulcted to 
the collective amount of 150,000 dollars. He 
appointed a creature of his own, to administer 
the affairs of the church, and suppressed the 
Catholic church ; in fact, he for many years 
took no part in public worship, but seized 
every opportunity of ridiculing and bringing 
into contempt the religious observances of 
his people. He banished all the ancient 
municipalities, and every vestige of their 
free institutions; the laws being adminis- 
tered by a few chosen alcades, or judges, 
removable at his will. Amidst such tyrannic 
proceedings, it is not surprising, that the 
spirits of the people were broken, and 
commerce nearly annihilated; but having 
moulded the people completely to his wili, 
he intimated, that probably, in the course of 
time, a little liberty would be extended to 
the Paraguayse. Executions for the support 
of his power now ceased, yet he was obliged 
to use great caution for fear of assassination. 
Amidst all these daring and tyrannic pro- 
ceedings, he was moderate in his wants,— 
studious—free from vulgar vices—reserved 
in his habits. Thus Francia became, per- 
haps, the most absolute ruler of his time in 
the world. 

He was supposed by some to be insane; 
doubtless, when his ungovernable temper was 
thwarted, it threw him into fits of insanity ; 
his brother and sister were both deranged, 
and his father was a mar of great eccen- 
tricity. 

Shortly after he assumed the dictatorship 
of Paraquay, he issued an order of non-inter- 
course with other nations ; and, in addition to 
many of his own people, he imprisoned 40 
foreigners, and did not liberate them until 
Mr. Canning acknowledged the South Ame- 
rican States. Among those foreigners, were 
two Swiss naturalists, Regnger and Long- 
champs, whe had entered the country in 
pursuit of scientific objects. It is from 
these travellers we obtain the following fur- 
ther particulars of this extraordinary cha- 
racter; they describe him as a man of middle 
stature, with regular features, with those 
fine black eyes which charactize the Creoles 
of South America; and as having a most 
penetrating look, with a strong expression of 
distrust. On their first introduction he wore 
the official costume, which consisted of a 
blue laced coat, (the uniform of a Spanish 
general,) waistcoat, breeches, stockings of 
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white silk, and shoes with gold buckles. 
He was then (1819) sixty-two years of age, 
but did not appear more than fifty. At the 
commencement of a conversation he was 
haughty and intimidating, but if met with 
firmness, he softened down, and finished, 
when in a good humour, by conversing very 
agreeably; and it was then his great talent 
and extensive acquirements shone forth. — 
He was a devoted admirer of Napo- 
leon, whose downfal he deplored: he con- 
templated with much interest his portrait, 
when shown to him by one of the Swiss 
gentlemen: he had in his possession a 
caricature of Napoleon, which he had mis- 
taken for a portrait, until his visiters ex- 
plained the German inscription that was 
underneath it. They believed that it must 
have been this caricature that suggested to 
the dictator the idea of adding to his costume 
an enormous badge, in imitation of the 
clumsy star with which Napoleon is decorated 
in that print. Francia also showed the 
strangers his library, which, together with 
the best Spanish authors, contained the 
works of Voltaire, Rousseau, Raynal, Rollin, 
&c. He possessed, also, some mathematical 
instruments, globes and maps--among the 
latter, the best map of Paraguay that was to 
be found in the country. From a knowledge 
of the constellations, which he acquired by 
means of his celestial globe, and of the 
localities of his own territory by the map, 
it was imagined by the people that he was 
an astrologer, but he himself did not encou- 
rage this notion. Francia’s household con- 
sisted of four slaves—a negro, one male, and 
two female mulattoes, whom he treated with 
great mildness. He led a very regular life— 
the first rays of the sun rarely finding him in 
bed. As soon as he arose, the negro brought 
a chafing-dish, a kettle, and a pitcher of 
water, which was heated in his presence. 
Francia then prepared, with the greatest 

sible care, his Maté, or Paraguay tea: 
| sae taken this, he walked under the inte- 
rior petistyle that looked upon the court, and 
pre a cigar, which he first took care to 
unrol, in order to ascertain that there was no- 
thing dangerous in it, though it was his own 
sister that manufactured them for him, At six 
o’clock the barber arrived—a filthy, ragged, 
and drunken mulatto, but the only member 
of the faculty in whom he confided. If the 
dictator happened to be in good humour, he 
chattered with him, and often in this manner 
made use of him to prepare the public for his 

jects. This barber might be said to have 
Se his official gazette (no new incident, 
by the by, in the annals of history). He 
then put on his dressing-gown, of printed 
calico, and repaired to the outer peristyle, 
where he walked up and down, and received 
at the same time those persons who were 
admitted to an audience. At seven o’clock 


he entered his closet, where he remained 
until nine, when the officers and other func- 
tionaries came to make their reports and 
receive his orders. At eleven o'clock, the 
principal secretary brought the papers that 
were to be submitted to his inspection, and 
wrote from his dictation until noon, when all 
the officers retired, and Francia sat down to 
table. His dinner, which he ordered himself, 
was at all times extremely frugal: when the 
cook returned from market, she deposited her 
provisions at the door of her master’s closet, 
who came out and selected what he wished 
for his own use. This was his invariable 
daily custom. After dinner, he took his 
siesta ; on awaking, his maté was served up, 
and he smoked a cigar, taking care to o 
serve the same precautions asin the morning. 
From this time, until four or five, he devoted 
to business, when the escort ordered to attend 
him, arrived. During his ride, Francia in- 
spected the public works and the barracks, 
particularly those of the cavalry, where a 
habitation was prepared for him. While 
riding, and surrounded by his escort, he in- 
variably took the precaution of arming himself 
with a sabre and a pair ‘of double-barreled 
pocket pistols. He returned home about 
nightfall, and then set down to study until 
nine, when he took his supper, consisting of 
a roasted pigeon and a glass of wine. Ifthe 
weather was fine, he again walked out under 
the peristyle, where he often remained until 
a very late hour. At ten o’clock he gave the 
watchword. On returning into the house, 
he fastened all the doors himself. 

“ Long had this man imperiously thus sway’d, 
By no set laws, but by his will obey’d. 
His fearful slaves, to full obedience grown, 
Admire his strength, and dare not use their own.” 

Thus did this dictator rule over the people» 
until the month of April last, (1838,) when 
death put an end to his projects and his des- 
potism. We find, says a Dutch paper, 
among other news in the Curacoa papers, 
the following letter from Venezula:—* Dr. 
Francia is dead; and with his death ends 
the most singular government that ever 
existed. His slavish adherents, dreading 
the vengeance of the inhabitants of the 
people of Ascension, have left the country, 
and fled to Monte Video. This singular 
man retained his character to the day of 
his death. It is said that he has left se- 
veral unpublished manuscripts, one of which 
is, ‘ Proof of the Character and Simplicity 
of the Spanish Americans, and the means 
which a governor must employ to make 
himself necessary to them.’ The inscription 
which he affixed to his portrait, is very origi- 
nal; it is as follows:—‘ Despotism is in- 
creased either by having in a country very 
numerous laws at variance with each other, 
or no laws at all. I have chosen the latter 
course, because it is more adapted to the 
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frankness of my character, and to the bad 
memory of the people of Paraguay.’ ” 

We are indebted to the New Monthly 
Magazine, for March, 1835, for some parts of 
the above paper. 


REMEMBER ME NOT. 
Fare thee well, oh, my friend; in the hours of thy 


giee, 
When pleasure is reigning, then think not of me ; 
But if ever thy spirits are humbled in grief, 
And the sigh yields no balm, and the tear no relief ; 
Oh! think of me then in that desolate lot— 
But in blissfuller moments—remember me not ! 


Tu the fulness of health, not a thought on me cast, 

I would not, as a cloud, o'er thy gladness be pass’d ; 
*Mid the bliss of thy love be I far from thy mind : 

As on her faithful bosom thy head is reclin’d, 

While the sweetness of life, unalloy’d, is thy lot, 
And thou dwell’st in its sunshine—remember me not! 


I would come to thy memory, when health fades 


away, 

Like the darkness of night, on a chill, murky day ; 

When Wl thought, although gloomy and bleak it 
woul . 

Might yield an abatement of anguish to thee: 

But, oh! when prosperity beams on thy lot, 

And thy heart is all happy— remember me not ! 


When the damp hand of death all thou lov’st shall 
have chill’d, 

And thy breast with unutter’d affliction is fill’d ; 

When but light to that sorrow is all other grief, 

Then the sad thought of me may bring even relief; 

But while yet in her beauty she blesses thy lot, 

And crowns it with fondness—remember me not ! 


It is not in the ramble, the feast, or the dance, 

Where the young heart’s felicity speaks in each 
glance : 

It is not ‘mid the soothing or rapturous strain 

Of music I'l flit through thy memory again ; 

Ah, no! while such light-hearted pastime’s thy lot, 

Let no pain mingle with it—remember me not ! 


—_ adversity touch thee, think, think of me 
tl 


Dy 
For I'd soften thy grief, were I near thee, again : 
Should thy summer-time friends fall, like flower- 
leaves, away, 
On the coming, all black, of thy evil-fraught day ; 
Then believe me still stedfast, though blighted thy 


lot : 
But, while fortune is smiling—remember me not ! 





THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 
O'zr a bright tropic isle, in the far Indian seas, 
Soars aloft a gay bird, in the face of the breeze ; 
Soars aloft, while the air with his glad voice outrings, 
As the wind rushing by smovths his gossamer wings. 
Such power, frail thing, to thy slight form is given— 
Yet thy ee is it not like thy birth—bird of hea- 


ven 
There is joy on thy path through the midsummer 
noon— 


There is safety when rages the mighty monsoon— 
When on their clouds ride the storm and the 


A haven thou find’st till the wild troop hath pass’d. 
He who feedeth the ravens, 7 guideth thee on— 
it away ! float away ! till thy far home is won! 


Stoop not! on thy plume, lo! earth’s clog and her 
stain | , 


On that pinion, so burden'd with dust of the plain, 
Thou may’st ne’er mount away through yon ether 


a le 
How fike is the spirit that soars to be free, 
In its flight—in its fall |—oh, bird unto thee.—Ionz. 


THE MIRROR. 


Popular Antiquities. 


THE CATACOMBS OF MALTA, 
Tuere are many catacombs in Malta, prin- 
cipally found in the neighbourhood of Citté 
Vecchia, the old capital of the island. It is 
very difficult precisely to determine by what 
nation these excavations were formed, and, 
indeed, it is a point upon which antiqua- 
rians are at variance ; but that they were 
made use of by Christians, for many years, 
is incontestible: for the designs, crosses, 
and allegorical figures, which are seen in 
some of them, are a sufficient proof that 
they were the burial places of the primitive 
followers of the doctrine of Christ. 

For many centuries, our catacombs were 
preserved with the greatest veneration, in 
memory of those who were the first to em- 
brace the Christian faith. The ignorance, 
however, which for so many ages over- 
clouded almost all the world, was produc- 
tive of no less barbatising effects to religion 
and the arts in Malta, than in other parts ; 
and the faith being weakened and reduced 
to mere forms, and all taste for local history 
being extinct, it is not surprising that these 
subterranean ——_ with various other ob- 
jects of art, should have been left to the ca- 
price of those who knew not how to value 
them. Thus neglected, many of the cata- 
combs were destroyed, while others were 
covered over with earth. 

One of them, however, called by the na- 
tives Abbatia, which is in the district of 
Bir Riebu, about a quarter of a mile out- 
side the Rabbato (suburb) of Citta Vecchia, 
having remained open, and containing some 
designs in a partial state of preservation, 
afterwards attracted the attention of many, 
and particularly of some historians, one of 
whom has given a detailed description of it. 
By the curiosity of those who, from a love 
of antiquities, frequently visit this place, 
nearly the whole of its interior has been 
explored; and, in the neighbourhood, some 
subterranean apartments have been found, 
cut in the rock, having but one en- 
trance, which contain a few sepulchres, 
that seem to have belonged to respectable 
families, and which have been enlarged as 
occasion required. 

Being desirous of visiting these places, 
we were informed, that from a well at a 
few paces distant from one of the apart. 
ments, there was an entrance to a subter. 
ranean chamber, which had never yet been 
examined. Having descended by a move- 
able ladder about fifteen feet below the 
surface of the earth, we discovered a regular 
door-way, in which there had at one time 
been a wooden door. After passing the 
threshold, we found ourselves in a chamber 
about nineteen feet long hy fourteen wide, 
excavated in the rock, which is rather soft ; 
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the roof being supported by an arch and 
two pillars, formed in excavating. Oppo- 
site the entrance is seen another door-way, 
something smaller, leading to a sort of cor- 
ridor, intended apparently to be continued ; 
at the side of which there is a sepulchre. 
The chamber contains six sepulchres, cut 
in the rock, which have all been opened, 
(no doubt by the common people, who ge- 
nerally expect to find some treasure in the 
depositories of the dead,) nothing but a few 
fragments of bones remaining. They are 
cut in the surrounding walls, at the height 
of about two feet, with the exception of 
one, which is about five feet from the 
ground, and this appears to have served for 
a child; the entrances to them are in the 
form of an arch, although this changes to 
an upright oblong shape above, at about a 
foot within, and inside there is sufficient 
space for two bodies. On the left, isolated 
from the wall, is a block, about four feet in 
diameter, and one foot and a half high, flat 
at top, but with an edge around, in which 
there is an opening in front. There are 
two blocks of a similar form in the great 
catacombs near the grotto cf St. Paul, 
which some historians are of opinion were 
used for washing the bodies before inter- 
ment, 

Upon the arch over the furthest sepul- 
chre there is an inscription, in which, after 
cleaning away the dirt, the following frag- 
ments of words have heen m:de out, the 
rest being altogether effaced, or so de- 
stroyed as to be undistinguishable : 

NOT 


N ITO 
BI} ITINPAC 
PACEMANISt ACV 
ATIONIS P°SITAE 
INH,CAOCO RECOR 

Although, from what remains, the sense 
of the inscription cannot be understood, it 
may be affirmed that the characters which 
are visible are almost all Latin. Some of 
them, it is true, are badly formed ; but they 
are like many ancient inscriptions found in 
various countries. The words, too, which 
are preserved entire, are quite Latin. — 
Thus, from BI K ITINPAC, (vivit in pace,) 
and PACEM, in another line, it may be 
concluded that the whole is Christian; for 
the expression, pax in Christo, has always 
been in use amongst Christians. Besides 
the inscription, there is at the side of the 
tomb something like the figure of a dove, 
and, on the other side, two ears, which ap- 
pear to be those of the hare. The former 
was used among the primitive Christians to 
signify simplicity, and the second, patience 
under suffering. Symbols of this sort, which 
are found in most Christian burial-places, 
aad particularly on the tombs of those who 
have sacrificed their lives for the faith, may 





be taken as sufficient grounds for believing, 

that the place was no other than a Christian 

cemetery, as much as the other called Ab- 
tia. 

It is hoped that this short sketch may 
induce some one, who has a regard for the 
memory of our ancestors, to undertake the 
description of all the monuments of this sort 
which exist in Malta; and thus revive a 
veneration for the memory of those from 
whom we derive the Christian faith.— Malta 
Paper, June, 1838. 


HEBREW TALES. 
Rabbi Simon and the Jewels. 


Rassi Simon once bought a camel of an 
Ishmaelite; his disciples took it home; 
and, on removing the saddle, discovered a 
band of diamonds concealed under it. 
“ Rabbi! Rabbi!’’ exclaimed they, “ the 
blessing of God maketh rich,” intimating 
that it was a God-send. ‘ Take the dia- 
monds back to the man of whom I pur- 
chased the animal,” said the virtuous Rabbi: 
“ He sold me a camel, not precious stones.” 
The diamonds were returned, accordingly, 
to the no small surprise of the proper owner: 
but the Rabbi preserved the much more 
valuable jewels—Honesty and Integrity. 


Folly of Idolatry. 


Terah, the father of Abraham, says tradi- 
tion, was not only an idolater, but a manu- 
facturer of idols, which he used to expose 
for public sale. Being obliged one day to 
go out upon particular business, he desired 
Abraham to superintend for him. Abra- 
ham obeyed sebestaadiy. “What is the 

rice of that god ?”? asked an old man who 
had just entered the place of sale, pointing 
to an idol to which he took a fancy. “ Old 
man,”’ said Abraham, “ may I be permitted 
to ask thine age ?”—‘‘ Threescore years,’’ 
replied the age-stricken idolater.—‘ Three- 
score years!’ exclaimed Abraham, “ and 
then thou wouldst worship a thing that has 
been fashioned by the hands of my father’s 
slaves within the last twenty-four hours ! 
Strange, that a man of sixty, should be 
willing to bow down his grey head to a 
creature of a day !’’ The man was over- 
whelmed with shame, and went away. 
After this there came a sedate and grave 
matron, carrying in her hand a large dish 
with flour. “ Here,’’ said she, “ have I 
brought an offering to the gods; place it 
before them, Abraham, and bid them be 
propitious to me.’”’—* Place it before them 
thyself, foolish woman,’’ said Abraham, 
“ thou wilt soon see how greedily they will 
devour it.’’ She did so. In the mean 
time, Abraham took a hammer, broke the 
idols in pieces, all excepting the largest, in 
whose hands he placed the instrument of 
destruction. Terah returned, and with the 
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utmost surprise and consternation, beheld 
the havock among his favourite gods. 
“ What is all this, Abraham? What pro- 
fane has dared to use our gods in this man- 
ner ?”? exclaimed the infatuated and indig- 
nant Terah.—* Why should I conceal any- 
thing from my father?” replied the pions 
son. ‘ During thine absence there came a 
woman with yonder offering for the gods ; 
she placed it before them; the younger gods, 
who, as well may be supposed, had not 
tasted food for a long time, greedily 
stretched forth their hands, and began to 
eat before the old god had given them 
permission. Enraged at their boldness, he 
rose, took the h » and ished them 
for their want of respect !”” 


The Athenian and the One-eyed Slave. 


An Athenian went to study at Jerusalem; 
after remaining there three years and a 
half, and finding he made no great progress 
in his studies, he resolved to return. Being 
in want of a servant to accompany him on 
his journey, he went to the market-place, 
and purchased one. Having paid the money, 
he began to examine his purchase more 
closely, and found, to his surprise, that 
the purchased servant had but one eye. 
“ Thou blockhead,’’ said he to himself, 
“ see the charming fruits of thy application. 
Here have I studied three years and a half, 
and at last acquired sufficient wisdom to 
purchase a blind slave.”—<‘ Be comforted,” 
said the person who sold the slave; ‘ trust 
me, though he is blind of one eye, he can 
see much better than persons with two.” 
The Athenian departed with his servant, 
and when they had advanced a little way, 
the blind slave addressed his master — 
« Master,’ said he, “ let us quicken our 
pace, we shall overtake a traveller, who is 
some distance before us.’””—‘‘ I see no tra- 
veller,’”’ said the master.—“ Nor 1,”’ replied 
the slave, “ yet I know he is just four miles 
distant from us.”>—‘“ Thou art mad, slave ! 
How shouldst thou know what passes at so 
great a distance, when thou canst scarcely 
see what’s before thee ?”?— I am not mad, 
yet it is as I said; nay, moreover, the tra- 
veller is accompanied by a she ass, who, 
like myself, is blind of one eye: she is big 
with two young, and carries two flasks, one 
containing vinegar, the other wine.’’— 
“ Cease your prattle, loquacious fool,”’ 
exclaimed the Athenian, “I see my pur- 
chase improves: I thought him blind only, 
but he is mad in the bargain.”—“ Well, 
master,’ said the slave, ‘have a little 
patience, and thou wilt see I have told thee 
nothing but the truth.’’ They journeyed 
on, and soon overtook the traveller; when 
the Athenian, to his utter astonishment, 
found every thing as his servant had told 
him; and begged him to explain how he 
could know all this without seeing the 





animal or its conductor, ‘“ I will tell thee, 
master,” replied the slave: “ I looked at 
the road, and observing the almost imper- 
ceptible impression of the ass’s hoofs, I 
concluded she must be four miles distant ; 
for beyond that, the impression could not 
be visible. I saw the grass eaten away on 
one side of the path, and not on the other ; 
and hence judged she must be blind of one 
eye. A little further on, we passed a sandy 
road, and by the impression the animal left 
on the sand, where she rested, I knew she 
must be with young. Further, I observed 
the impressions which the liquors had made 
on the sand, and found some of them ap- 
peared to be spongy, whilst others were full 
of small bubbles, caused by fermentation, 
and thence judged of the nature of the 
liquid.’? The Athenian admired the saga- 
city of his servant, and thenceforth treated 
him with great respect, being resolved in 
future not to take mankind by its outward 
appearances. 





Astrology. 


“ Ye stars, which are the poetry of Heaven! 
If, in your bright leaves, we would read the fate 
Of men and empires, ’tis to be forgiven, 
That, in our aspirations to be great, 
Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 
And claim a Kindred with you, for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery.”—Byron.: 





Many of our readers hear about Astrology, 
yet few are acquainted with the practice of 
that science, which embarked the implicit 
faith, and occupied the undivided attention, 
of men of otherwise great talents and at- 
tainments, during so many centuries in for- 
mer ages of the world. The practice of 
Astrology was divided by the professors of 
that art into three parts—Mundane, Ge- 
nethliacal, and Horary. 

Mundane Astrology was that branch of 
the science, by which it was alleged they 
were enabled to predict all national occur- 
rences, and all changes in the atmosphere. 
The mode generally used to predict the 
former was, by erecting a figure of the Hea- 
vens for the time the sun entered Aries, 
Cancer, Libra, and Capricorn; and every 
county and city being, it was alleged, under 
the government of a particular sign, as the 
rulers of these signs agreed or disagreed 
with each other, it was supposed the coun- 
tries they represented would be at peace or 
war. Different planets, too, were sup- 
posed to signify the several classes of so- 
ciety: as Jupiter for the clergy, Mars for 
the army, &c.; and as these planets were 
ill or well dignified, it was said that these 
orders were advanced or depressed. 

Genethliacal Astrology was that part 
which treated of the intellectual powers, the 
bodily health, life, and fortune, of mankind. 
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It presumed to combine the boasted advan- learning ; inventive, expert, logical, studioug 
tages of physiognomy and phrenology, with of nature, speculative, of good genius, emue 
others peculiarly its own. The Phrenolo- lous, benevelent, skilful in argument, aecu- 
gist ascertains the intellectual powers when rate in conjecture, and adapted to science 
in a state of quiescence; the Astrologer and mystery.’* The page also adds, ‘ trac- 


‘assumed to foretell the time when they table:’ but Mercury, being in opposition 


could be most advantageously employed. to the Moon and Mars, instead of tractabi- 

Hordry Astrology pretended to furnish lity, gives a hatred of control; inspires the 
the means of satislying those doubts, to native with the most lofty ideas and aspi- 
which all are subject on the success of any ring sentiments; gives him originality and 
undertaking. It was more easily attainable eccentricity, with a firmness of mind almost 
than any other part of the science. The inclining to obstinacy; and which made 
merchant learned by it the result of his spe- this illustrious native such an enemy to the 
culations ; the anxious parent, the welfare track of custom, for which he was so re- 
of his absent child ; the client, the termina- markable, and which contributed to form 
tion of his suit, or any other affair which that lofty genius, which alike rode in the 
seriously interested him. It assumed to be whirlwind, or sparkled in the sunbeam.” (!!!) 





dependant on sympathy for its foundation ; 
and no question was radical, and no true 
answer could be obtained, unless the person 
was sincere in his desire to know the result. 

For the amusement of the readers of the 
Mirror, 1 affix to this a sketch of a Figure 
of the Nativity of Lord Byron, furnished by 
one of the British Magi, with the explica- 
tion of the worthy votary and disciple of 
Lilly ; which is curious, as being cast ac- 
cording to those mystic rules, and subser- 
vient to those laws, which the noble poet, 
in his superstitious moments, thought him- 
self under the influence of. 
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‘“‘ The extraordinary mental qualifications 
which the native possessed are most amply 
demonstrated, by the positions and configu- 
rations of the Moon and Mercury. The 
latter planet is the principal ruler of the 
intellectual faculties; and, being free from 
the affliction of the solar rays, in the move- 
able and tropical sign, Capricorn,—oriental, 
and approaching a gextile of the ascendant, 
by which means he may be said to be in a 
glorious position, — contributes, according 
to the quadripartete of Ptolmey, to render 
the mind ‘clever, sensible, capable of great 


And so the changes are rung on the 
whole of the events in the noble poet’s life, 
which are set correctly down, after their 
occurrence ! 


Dryden, the poet, was extremely fond of 
Judicial Astrology, and used to calculate 
the nativities of his children. When his 
lady was in labour with his son Charles, he, 
being told it was decent to withdraw, laid 
his watch on the table, and begged one of 
the ladies then present, in the most serious 
manner, to take exact notice of the very 
minute the child was born; which she ac- 
cordingly did, and acquainted him with it. 
About a week afterwards, when his lady 
was p'e'ty well recovered, Dryden took oc- 
casion to tell her, that he had been calcu- 
lating the child’s nativity; and observed, 
with great sorrow, that he was born in an 
evil hour : for Jupiter, Venus, and the Sun, 
were all under the earth, and the lord of 
his ascendant afflicted by a malignant square 
of Saturn and Mars. “If he arrives at 
eight years,”’ said he, ‘he will be in dan- 
ger of a violent death on his birthday; if he 
should escape, I see but small hopes. He 


}| will, on the twenty-third year, again 


under an evil direction; and if he luckily 
| should escape that also, the thirty-third or 
; thirty-fourth year, I fear,is.....” Inhis 
| eighth year, notwithstanding every precau- 
_ tion, he was nearly killed by a stag striving 
: to leap the court-wall, which was very old, 
, and which threw a part of it down on Charles 

Dryden, who was on the other side, and 
who was dug out in a very dangerous state. 
In the twenty-third year of his age, Charles 
fell from the top of an old tower belonging 
to the Vatican at Rome. He again partly 
recovered, but was ever after in a languish- 
ing condition. In the thirty-third year of 
his age, being returned to England, he was 
unhappily drowned at Windsor. Thus the 


father’s calculations proved but too pro 
tical. ’ “ 3g 


© Tolmey’s Tetrabiblos, p. 167. 
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Che Paturalist. 


soranx.—I. 

Borany derives its name from the Greek 
term for a vegetable, (forayn,) and com- 
prehends all that relates to plants. Some- 
times, indeed, it is restricted to a mere de- 
scription of vegetable organs, and arrange- 
ments of systems ; but, in this light, it ap- 
pears a mere barren study of names; 
whereas the true Botanist investigates all 
the relations of plants. 

Plants are not to be regarded as insulated 
objects: they are connected with surround- 
ing bodies, and should be viewed in relation 
to the earth, in which they grow; to the 
water, which they imbibe ; to the air, which 
they respire ; and to the sun, by which they 
are adorned and animated. By their num- 
ber and variety, they stimulate curiosity, as 
well as excite admiration. It is true, that 
Zoology rivals Botany in variety; but the 
contemplation of pain and death which it 
brings with it, frequently excites sad emo- 
tions. Every newly-discovered plant brings 
an accession of useful knowledge; and 
Bacon says of a garden, that it is the purest 
of earthly enjoyments. The proper system 
of horticultural planting is founded on a 
knowledge of the relations and antipathies 
of plants to each other. Different sorts of 
the potatoe, and different varieties of fruit- 
trees, are constantly disappearing ; and to 
perpetuate that cheap vegetable, and to re- 
place thuse delicious fruits, is the work of 
the scientific botanist. Similar remarks 
apply to the Scotch fir and the English oak. 
Professor Lindley informs us, that, from 
neglect and ignorance, one of the most va- 
luable kinds of the latter has been allowed 
almost to disappear. Indeed, Botany and 
Agriculture (and we may also include Che- 
mistry,) may be regarded as — of the 
same whole; for they mutually elucidate 
and assist each other. 

The relations of plants to animals are 
very interesting. Thus, the mulberry-tree 
appears to be formed for the silk-worm ; 

cactus for cochineal, (which most of our 
Yeaders are aware is an insect) ; the acacia, 
(one species of which yields gum-arabic,) 
for giraffe, or camel-leopard; and 
mosses for the rein-deer. Lastly, we must 
consider the relation of plants to man. Na- 
tions which ‘cultivate grain are the first to 
become civilized ; for the harvest brings the 
People into contact and communion with 
each other. Many nations have chosen a 
as a national emblem: we need not 
mention the rose, shamrock, and thistle, as 
the floral emblems of the United Kingdom. 
The bot ge distribution of plants furnishes 
the chief inducement to engage in com- 
merce: witness the sugar-cane, the tea- 
plant, the cofton-plant, &c. Flowers have 
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supplied ornaments {o the arts, and fiqures 
to poetry. Inthe Bible, more than three 
hundred plants are mentioned; and many 
passages cannot be well understood without 
some knowledge of Botany. This furnishes 
one great source of interest to the “ Picto- 
rial Bible ;’? in the notes to which, the 
lights of modern science, and of Botany in 
particular, are made to shine on every ob- 
scure passage. Much curious information, 
on the same interesting subject, will also be 
found in Althans’s “ Scriptural Natural 
History.’’” The general reader would pro- 
bably not suspect that so many plants were 
mentioned in the Bible. This is only one 
instance of the extent of the subject—an 
extent which renders classification neces- 
sary ; and this classification has likewize the 
good effect of cultivating the powers of ob- 
servation and discrimination. 

’ We shall endeavour, then, in the course 
of a few short and concise papers, to make 
our readers acquainted with the general 
outlines of this fascinating science. While 
we shall endeavour to avoid being so super- 
ficial as to be unsatisfactory, neither the 
space at our command, nor the nature of 
the work, will allow us to be minute. We 
hope to excite a taste for the study, in some 
cases in which it does not exist, and in 
others in which it does. After leading it 
forward to a certain extent, we shall be sa- 
tisfied to consign it to a study of the great 
book of Nature, assisted by some manual 
specifically devoted to the subject. We beg 
leave at the outset, once for all, to acknow- 
ledge our obligations, in the composition of 
the following essays, to the admirable lec- 
tures of Dr. Litton, in the Royal Society of 
Doblin. 

Our readers are aware, that all the ob- 
jects in nature are divided into organic and 
inorganic. Uniformity of substance is cha- 
racteristic of inorganic bodies ; and they are 
not capable of life. Organic bodies, on the 
other hand, are an assemblage of organs, 
composed of very different substances. — 
Herein they resemble a machine, but all 
their parts are themselves organized ; while, 
in a machine, the mechanism soon ceases, 
and we arrive at a uniformity of substance. 
Thus, all the parts of a spring are similar 
in composition. 

Organized bodies are divided into animal 
and vegetable ; thus forming, with inorganic 
bodies, what are called “the three King- 
doms of Nature :”—1. Animal; 2. Vegeta- 
ble; 3. Mineral. From the infinite variety 
und complexity of organic bodies, and from 
the imperfection of human faculties, it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish the mem- 
bers of the animal from those of the vege- 
table kingdom. One rule which has been 
proposed for distinguishing them is, the 
want of symmetry in plants: for, while ani- 
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mals may generally be divided into symme- 
trical halves, by a line drawn down the 
middle, (called by anatomists the median 
line,) Laer are not capable of this symme- 
trical division. Indeed, if a tree be cut into 
a regular shape, it loses its charm to the 
eye of taste. Plants, likewise, have many 
organs imperfectly developed, such as 
abortive buds and branches ; which add to 
their want of symmetry. Flowers and 
leaves, however, are generally symmetrical ; 
but sometimes the mdrib wg the leaf (as it 
is called) is not in the middle. This is 
seen in the common lime-tree. On the 
other hand, many of the lower tribes of 
animals are not symmetrical. Those ani- 
mals, for instance, which do not possess the 
power of locomotion, (that is, who cannot 
move as they please from place to place,) 
are not symmetrical; such as the oyster, 
and many other shell-fish. 

A second rule for distinguishing the two 
kingdoms is, the abrupt manner in which 
the branches of animals are given off, while 
the limbs of animals are rounded. But, 
though the distinction is, in general, suffi- 
ciently wide, some of the inferior animals 
approach so near in appearance to vegeta- 
bles, as not to be distinguished by external 
form. This is the case with the bell-shaped 

lypus, the tubulares, and the coralines. 

ndeed, those lust-mentioned were once 


thought to be vegetables. Perhaps the lat- 
ter may be best distinguished from animals, 
by their want of voluntary motion. N.R. 





Pelv Books. 


Travets 1n Evrore. By Wilbur Fisk, 
.D. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
London, J. S. Hodson. 
Tue author of these Travels is an American 
gentlemen, whose design in publishing them 
is “to call his readers, and especially the 
young, not only to such facts as will merely 
enlarge their knowledge of the existing 
state of the’ world, physical and moral, but 
also to such facts and — as will 
more effectually prepare them for the great 
urposes of their being.’? And, certainly, 
seems well qualified to achieve so de- 
sirable an object. In Paris, he gives us the 
following sketch of 


The Elysian Fields ; 
which are in an extensive plain, lying each 
side of an avenue, 950 yards in length, and 
from 373 to 700 yards in breadth, planted 
with trees arranged on geometrical princi- 
ples, so as to appear in straight lines in 
every direction. This is the place of fashion 
and parade, of frolic and tun: here, on pub- 
lic occasions, and always on a Sunday, if it 
be fair, you see all the fashion and frivolity 
of the city; the avenue thronged with car- 


riages, the spacious side-walk crowded with 
pedestrians, und the entire park alive with 
sports and sounds of human voices. Here 
the Cossacks had their camp in 1814, and 
the English in 1835. 

The French Police. 

You are under a very strict surveillance 
while in Paris. Whoever takes you to 
lodge, must report you to the police. The 
police also know where you take your din- 
ner, when you visit the Royal Museum, &c. 
A singular circumstance occurred with a 
man who had forgotten his lodgings, and 
was obliged to go to the police-office to ob- 
tain the necessary information. They in- 
formed him who he was, where he lodged, 
and where he took his dinner! Indeed, if 
a man should forget his own identity in 
France, the police would set him right. 

The Palais Royal 
is the residence of the king’s eldest son, the 
Duke of Orleans. It is very near the Tuil- 
leries, standing but very little to the north of 
the Place du Carousal; and yet is so shut 
in by crowded and narrow streets, that it 
makes no show until you get into it; and 
when you enter it, yuur first impression is, 
that you have found a splendid edifice that 
had been lost. This has been the scene of 
many fruitful events in the history of 
France. The first revolutionary meetings 
were held in the gardens and galleries of 
this palace in 1789. Here are cafés, res- 
tauruns, and estaminets, (smoking-houses,) 
of the highest and most refined order ;— 
here are shops, containing everything that 
can be thought of or desired, arranged in 
the most splendid manner ;— and here were 
some of the most noted gambling-houses in 
Paris, before they were prohibited by law. 
The extent of the gambling may be judged 
of by the fact, thatthe owners paid to the 
city about 1,300,000 dollars annually; and 
that the sums staked here yearly amounted 
to about 60,000,000 dollars. In short, if 
any one wishes to have a condensed view of 
Parisian frivolity, sensuality, profligacy, and 
debauchery, splendour and fashion, let him 
go and spend an evening at the Palais Royal. 
Phe Gobelin Factory. 

The government of France has formerl 
Segre a monopolizing opie, by which it 

as sought to draw manufactories and mer- 
chandize into its own hands. Salt, to- 
bacco, &c., as matters of trade, have been 
royal monopolies ; so, in manufactories, the 
government has always endeavoured to se- 
cure some of the most important to itself. 
The first is the Manufacture Royal des 
Gobelins. This takes its title from a fa- 
mily of the name of Gobelin, who owned 
the premises, and occupied them in dyeing 
wool; afterward they were used for tae 
pestry; and finally were, by the suggestion 
of Colbert, bought up by Louis X1V. for @ 
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royal manufactory. It is now employed to 


furnish the royal palaces, and for presents 
to foreign courts. We found the workmen 
pale und sickly, and learned that they were 
The work, so ag is mug- 


poorly paid. 
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schools for preparing teachers,) and of the 
faculties of theology.—The fifth has the 
charge of the royal colleges, and of the in- 
struction in the natural sciences.—The sixth 
has charge of instruction in the faculties and 





nificent. There were a ber of sp 
pieces in the looms, and ¢here many of them 
will be for along time to come ; for some 
of the pieces remain in that situation for six 
yeurs. They imitate, or, rather, work into 
the tapestry, both the designs and the co- 
lours of the most celebrated pictures. The 
weaver frequently has his model, or copy, 
behind him, and he turns round occasionally 
to see the figure and the colour, which he 
most perfectly and beautifully transfers to 
his web. One of these pieces of tapestry, 
when finished, will sell for between three 
and four thousand dollars; but they. are 
seldom or ever sold. The Gobelin tapestry, 
probably, never would have been carried to 
so great a perfection, had it not been sup- 
ported by government. They not only ma- 
nufacture tapestry, but carpets. Some were 
in the looms when we were there, for the 
royal palace, which are thought superior 
even to the carpets of the East. 


National Education in France. 

The system of education in France is 
truly national—it is entirely under the di- 
rection and management of the state. It is 
true, some individuals are permitted to 
establish private schools, but not until they 
have been officially examined by officers ap- 
pointed for the purpose; after which, if 
they are accepted, by presenting the authen- 
ticated certificate of acceptance, and testi- 
monials of a good character, they receive a 
license to teach in those branches on which 
they are examined, but in no other. These 
private schools also are visited by appointed 
committees and inspectors ; and the places 
and rooms where they are kept, are sub- 
jected to inspection an d tion if 
they are not found suitable. And on the 
contrary, if the schools are approved of, and 
the teachers do well, they are fostered by 
government in various ways. But the great 
system itself is directly under the govern- 
ment of the state, and constitutes an inte- 
gral and important branch of public admi- 
nistration, at the head of which is the 
“ minister of public instruction and reli- 
gion.’ He is aided in his duties by a 
“ royal council,’’ consisting of six members, 
of which the minister is president. The 
first counsellor has the charge of all matters 
of general interest in the administration of 
the fuculties of the colleges—The second 
has special charge of all matters relating to 
primary instruction—The third superin- 
tends the instruction in the mathematical 
sciences.—The fourth has the charge of ail 
that relates to philosophical studies; to the 
instruction in the normal schools, (the 





y schools of medicine, and of the 
pensions, institutions, &c.—The minister of 
public instruction has, of course, a general 
supervision over all the literary, scientific, 
and professional seminaries ;_ and has ch 

of the public libraries, of the national insti- 
tute, of the schools of the deaf and dumb, 
the polytechnic school, &c. The entire sys- 
tem is called the “ University of France.”? 

The highest of the schools are for the 
most profound sciences and for the profes- 
sions.—The second are the lyceums, for the 
ancient languages, history, rhetoric, logic, 
and the elements of the mathematical and 
natural sciences.— Then follow the commu. 
nal colleges, which teach the first principles 
of the bsanches taught in the capa cchamin 
Next the “ institutions,” which give nearly 
the same instruction with the last, but are 
smaller schools..—To these may be added, 
the normal schools, which promise much 
for the nation; there being now fi!ty-six, 
supported at an immense expense; and the 
polytechnic school, which is scientific and 
military. The schools of theology have pro- 
fessors of history, doctrines, and evangelical 
morals, and some of them have professors 
of Hebrew and sacred eloquence. One par- 
ticular feature in the French system, is, 
that females attend regular courses of lec- 
tures in obsterics, and, after examination 
and acceptance, have a regular diploma to 
practise in that department. 

The ‘ University of France’? was first 
established in 1806. Although there were, 
aa early as 1793 and 1794, some efforts made 
by the government to extend the system of 
education to all classes, yet nothing very 
efficient seems to have been accomplished 
until the establishment of the University. 
In 1808, the foundation was laid, and the 
general plan was struck out by Napoleon 
and his ministers, which has remained essen- 
tially the same up to the present hour. 


NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION IN H.M.8. 
TERROR. By Capt. Back, R.N. Murray. 
[Tuis expedition to the arctic shores was by 
direction of the Government, in order that 
another attempt, by the way of Wager River, 

should be made to trace the northern bou: 

of the North American Continent. Also, to 
ascertain the general form and position of 
that part of the northern coast of America 
which extends from the point nearest the 
sea-shore of Prince Regent's Inlet, as far as 
the western mouth of Fury and Hecla Strait. 
To determine, in a similar manner, the con- 
tinental coast from the point of arrival, on 
Prince Regent’s Inlet to the mouth of the 
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Kiver Back, and after passing Maconochie 
island, the continuation of the main shore as 
far as the Point Turnagain of Franklin; to 
cross the strait which is supposed to separate 
the continent of America from the islands to 
the northern end of it, tracing the shore to 
the farthest point of Captain James Ross’s 
discovery ; and, to proceed from thence to 
the spot where he determined, by observa- 
tions, the position of the northern magnetic 
pole. The expedition sailed on the 14th 
June, 1836, and returned, September 3rd, 
1837. We will commence the extract with 
a narrative of a further proof of the extreme 
cunning and dishonesty of the 
Saddleback Esquimauz, | 

’ Who began their traffic with the advan- 
tage of practised traders. Accordingly, no 
device or cunning was left untried by them, 
and when they were detected in their knavery, 
their loud laughter showed how greatly they 
enjoyed the joke. The women not only 
willing to dispose of their garments, but one 
actually offered to barter her children for a 
few needles. In a few days afterwards, the 
Terror had the honour of a second visit from 
the Esquimaux, with the same cupidity, and 
the same unnatural readiness on the part of 
the women, to exchange their children for a 
few needles or a saw. A laughable incident 
occurred—a young woman who, observing 
that one of the officers had not much hair on 
his head, immediately offered to supply him 
with her own at the easy price of a curtain- 
ring. 

4 Curious Meteors. 

Dr. Donavan and Mr. Mould perceived 
an extraordinary meteor in the clear blue 
sky,’ at the moment of detection bearing 
north, at an altitude of about 23 degrees ; it 
was then in rapid motion, and having 
ascended to 25 degrees, or thereabouts, it 
declined, its course being something of a 
paraboloid. It was, as seen, of about the 
size of a man’s hand, and its colour was that 
of a pale emerald. On the 5th of August 
following, about 2 a.m., another splendid 
pooner meteor appeared in the south-east, 
which, darting from somewhere near the 
zenith in a brilliant prismatic blaze, and 
taking a direction towards the horizon, burst 
about 15 degrees above it, and after scatter- 
ing rays of beautiful sparks, vanished alto- 
gether. 
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A MATRIMONIAL CRISIS. 
From “ Oliver Twiss,” by Box. 
Mr. Bums.e sat in the workhouse , 
with his eyes moodily fixed on the cheerless 
grate, whence, as it was summer time, no 
brighter gleam proceeded than the i 
of certain sickly rays of the sun, which 


sent back from its cold and shining surface. 
A paper fly-cage dangled from the ceiling, 
to which he occasionally raised his eyes in 
= thought ; and, as the heedless insects 
overed round the gaudy net-work, Mr. 
Bumble would heave a deep sigh, while a 
more gloomy shadow overspread his counte- 
nance. Mr. Bumble was meditating, and it 
might be that the insects brought to mind 
some painful in his own past life. 

Nor was Mr. Bumble’s gloom the only 
thing calculated to awaken a pleasing me- 
lancholy in the bosom of a spectator. There 
were not wanting other appearances, and 
those closely connected with his own person, 
which announced that a great change had 
taken place in the position of his affairs. 
The laced coat and the cocked hat, where 
were they? He still wore knee-breeches 
and dark cotton stockings on his nether 
limbs, but they were not ¢he breeches. The 
coat was wide-skirted, and in that respect 
like the coat, but, oh; how different! The 
mighty cocked-hat was replaced by a modest 
round one. Mr. Bumble was no longer a 
beadle. 

Mr. Bumble had married Mrs. Corney, 
and was master of the workhouse. Another 
beadle had come into power, and on him 
the cocked hat, gold-laced coat, and staff, 
had all three descended. 

“ And to-morrow two months it was 
done!’ said Mr. Bumble, with a sigh. 
“ It seems a age.” 

Mr. Bumble might have meant that he 
had concentrated a whole existence of happi- 
ness into the short space of eight weeks; 
but the sigh—there was a vast deal of mean- 
ing in the sigh. 

* I sold myself,” said Mr. Bumble, pursu- 
ing the same train of reflection, “for six 
tea-spoons, a pair of sugar-tongs, and a 
milk-pot, with a small quantity of second- 
hand furniter, and twenty pound in money. 
I went very reasonable—cheap, dirt cheap.” 

“ Cheap!” cried a shrill voice in Mr. 
Bumble’s ear: ‘‘ You would have been dear 
at any price; and dear enough I paid for 
you.” 

Mr. Bumble turned and encountered the 
face of his interesting consort, who, imper- 
fectly comprehending the few words she had 
overheard of his complaint, had hazarded 
the foregoing remark at a venture. 

“% Mrs. Bumble, ma’am!” said Mr. Bum. 
ble, with sentimental sternness. 

“ Well,” cried the lady. 

% Have the goodness to look at me,’’ said 
Mr. Bumble, fixing his eyes upon her. 

‘“‘ If she stands such a eye as that,’’ said 
Mr. Bumble to himself, “she can stand 
anything. It is a eye I never knew to fail 
with paupers, and if it fails with her, my 
power is gone.” 

Whether an exceedingly small expansion 
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of eye is sufficient to quell paupers, who, 
being lightly fed, are in no very high condi- 
tion, or whether the late Mrs. Corney was 
particularly proof against eagle glances, are 
matters of opinion. The matter of fact is, 
that the matron was in 10 way overpowered 
by Mr. Bumble’s scowl, but, on the contrary, 
treated it with great disdain, and even raised 
a laugh thereat, which sounded as though it 
were genuine. 

On hearing this most unexpected sound, 
Mr. Bumble looked first incredulous, and 
afterwards amased. He then relapsed into 
his former state; nor did he rouse himself 
until his attention was again awakened by 
the voice of his partner. 

“ Are you going to sit snoring there all 
day ?” inquired Mrs. Bumble. 

“I am going to sit here as long as I think 
proper, ma’am,” rejoined Mr. Bumble ; 
“ and although I was zo¢ snoring, I shall 
snore, gape, sneeze, laugh, or cry, as the 
humour strikes me, such being my preroga- 
tive.” 

‘¢ Your prerogative !” sneered Mrs. Bum- 
ble with ineffable contempt. 

“ TI said the word, ma’am,”’ observed Mr. 
Bumble. “ The prerogative of a man is to 
command.” 

“ And what’s the prerogative of a woman, 
in the name of goodness?” cried the relict 
of Mr. Corney deceased. 

“ To obey, ma’am,” thundered Mr. Bum- 
ble. “ Your late unfort’nate husband should 
have taught it you, and then, perhaps, he 
might have been alive now. I wish he was, 

t mar!” 

Mrs. Bumble, seeing at a glance that the 
decisive moment had now arrived, and that a 
blow struck for the mastership on one side or 
other, must necessarily be final and conclu- 
sive, no sooner heard this allusion to the 
dead and gone, than she dropped into a chair, 
and, with a loud scream that Mr. Bumble 
was a hard-hearted brute, fell into a paroxysm 
of tears. 

He eyed his good lady with looks of great 
satisfaction, and begged in an encouraging 
manner that she would cry her hardest, the 
exercise being looked upon by the faculty as 
strongly conducive to health. 

“ It opens the lungs, washes the counte- 
nance, exercises the a and softens down 
the temper,’’ said Mr. Bumble; “so cry 
away.” 

Ashe discharged himself of this pleasantry, 
Mr. Bumble took his hat from a peg, and 
putting it on rather rakishly on one side, as 
@ man might do who felt he had asserted his 
superiority in a becoming manner, thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and sauntered towards 
the door with much ease and waggishness 

icted in his whole appearance. 

Now Mrs. Corey, that was, had tried the 
tears, because they were less troublesome 
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than a manual assault; but she was quite 
ptepared to make trial of the latter sede af 
proceeding, as Mr. Bumble was not long in 
discovering. 

The first proof he experienced of the fact 
was conveyed in a hollow sound, immediately 
succeeded by the sudden flying off of his hat 
to the opposite end = the pom This ~ 
mii proceeding layin is t 
agat lady, donieg hen tight round the 
throat with one had, inflicted a shower of 
blows (dealt with singular vigour and dexte- 
rity) upon it with the other. This done, she 
created a little variety by scratching his face 
and tearing his hair off, and having by this 
time inflicted as much punishment as she 
deemed ni for the offence, she pushed 
him over a chair, which was Inckily well 
situated for the purpose, and defied him to 
talk about his prerogative again if he dared. 

‘“s Get up,’”’ said Mrs. Bumble in a voice 
of command, “ and take yourself away from 
here, unless you want me to do something 
desperate.” 

Mr. Bumble rose with a very rueful coun- 
tenance, wondering much what something 
desperate might be, and picking up his hat, 
looked towards the door. 

‘“ Are you going ?” demanded Mrs. Bum- 
ble. 
“ Certainly, my dear, certainly,” rejoined 
Mr. Bumble, making a quicker motion 
towards the door. “ I didn’t intend to—I’m 
gong, my dear—you are so very violent, that 
teall US 


At this instant, Mrs. Bumble stepped 


hastily forward to the carpet, wi 
had been kicked up in the scuffle, and Mr. 
Bumble immediately darted out of the room 
without bestowing another thought on his 
unfinished sentence, leaving the late Mrs. 
Corney in full possession of the field. 

Mr. Bumble was fairly taken by 
and fairly beaten. He had.a decided — 
ing propensity, derived no inconside 
pleasure from the exercise of petty cruelty, 
and consequently was, (it is needless to say,) 
a coward. 

But the measure of his degradation was 
not yet full. After making a tour of the 
house, and thinking for the on time that 
the poor laws really were too upon 
ple, and that men who ran away from theie 
wives, leaving them ble to the parish, 
ought in justice to be visited with no punish- 
ment at all, but rather rewarded as merito- 
rious individuals who had suffered much, Mr. 
Bumble came to a room where some of the 
female paupers were usually em in 
washing the parish linen, and w the 
sound of voices in conversation. now pro- 


‘ Hem !’’ said Mr. Bumble, summoning 


up all his native dignity. “ These women, 
at least, shall continue to respect the prero- 
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gative. Hallo! hallo, there !—what do you 
mean by this noise, you hussies ?” 

With these words Mr. Bumble opened the 
door, and walked in with a very fierce and 
angry manner, which was at once exchanged 
for a most humiliated and cowering air as 
his eyes unexpectedly rested on the form of 
his lady wife. 

“ My dear,’’ said Mr. Bumble, “I didn’t 
know you were here.” 

“ Didn’t know 1 was here!” repeated Mrs. 
Bumble. ‘“ What do you do here?” 

“I thought they were talking rather tuo 
much to be doing their work properly, my 
dear,” replied Mr, Bumble, glancing distract- 
edly at a couple of old women at the wash- 
tub, who were comparing notes of admiration 
at the workhouse-master’s humility. 

“You thought they were talking 
much?” said Mrs. Bumble. 
ness is it of yours ?” 

“ Why, my dear—” urged Mr. Bumble 
submissively. 

" « What business is it of yours?” demanded 
Mrs. Bumble again. 

“It’s very true yon’re matron here, my 

dear,” submitted Mr. Bumble; “ but [ 


too 
‘“ What busi- 


thought you mightn’t be in the way just 
then.” 


“ Pil tell you what, Mr. Bumble,” re- 
turned his lady, “ we don’t want any of your 
interference, and you’re a great deal too. fond 
of poking your nose into things that don't 
concern you, making everybody in the house 
laugh the moment your back is turned, and 

ing yourself look like a fool every hour in 
the day. Be off; come!’ 

Mr. Bumble, seeing with excruciating 
feelings the delight of the two old paupers 
who were tittering together most rapturously, 
hesitated for an instant. Mrs. Bumble, 
whose patience brooked no delay, caught up 
a bowl of soap-suds, and motioning him 
towards the door, ordered him instantly to 
depart, on pain of receiving the contents upon 
his portly person. 

What could Mr. Bumble do? He looked 
dejectedly round, and slunk away ; and as he 
reached the door the titterings of the paupers 
broke into a shrill chuckle of irrepressible 
delight. -It wanted but this. He was degra- 
ded in their eyes ; he had lost cast and station 
before the very paupers; he had fallen from 
ajl the height and pomp of beadleship to the 
lowest depth of the most snubbed henpeckery. 

“All in two months!” said Mr. Bumble, 
filled with dismal thoughts. ‘ Two months 
—not more than two months ago I was not 
only my own master, but everybody else’s, so 
far as the parochial workhouse was concerned, 
and now !—” ' 

It was too much. Mr. Bumble boxed the 
ears of the boy who opened the gate for him, 
(for he had reached the portal in his reverie,) 
aud walked distractedly into the street. 
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THOUGHTS AND IMAGES. 
(From Blackwvod.) 
A BoranisT with a conscience will under- 
stand the saying, that no weeds grow on earth 
except in the heart of man. 

Man is a substance clad in shadows. 

Every man’s follies are the caricature re- 
semblances of his wisdom. 

They who deride the name of God, are the 
most unhappy of men, except those who 
make a trade of honouring Him. And: how 
many of the self-styled, world-applauded 
holy, are mere traffickers in the temple, set- 
ting so much present self-denial against so 
much future enjoyment! 

God is the only voluntary Being to whom 
we cannot, without absurdity and self-contra- 
diction, a:tribute aught arbitrary and self- 
willed. And, to doubt that we can know 
and comprehend the principles by which he 
acts, is to deny both that our reason is a 
gleam of his light, and that he has ever re- 
vealed himself to us at all. 

Lies are the ghosts of truths—the masks 
of faces. 

Whether is it nobler to dwell in Paradise 
and dream of a cabbage-garden, or to live 
among pot-herbs and believe in Paradise ? 

The three great perversions of education 
are those which tend to make children 
tespectively— I)warfs — Monkeys— Puppets. 
The Dwarfs are the prodigies, the over- 
sharpened, over-excited, over-accomplished, 
stunted men. In these, as there is no fulness 
and steadiness, such as belong only to mature 
life, and yet there is the appearance of these, 
the very principle of the thing is a quackery 
and falsehood. The Monkeys ate the spoilt; 
the indulged petted creatures of mere self- 
will and appetite, in whom the human as 
distinguished from the animal is faint and 
undeveloped. The weakness of mind which 
trains such children, and delights in them, 
is that which led the ladies of another gene- 
ration to keep natural and genuine apes for 
their amusement. The Puppets are produced 
by the plan of deadening, petrifying, the 
mind, teaching words by rote, compelling 
obedience for its own sake, and not for that 
of a future moral freedom. These are the 
things that move in public only, as the wires 
of masters and committees guide. But, 
because the life cannot be altogether crushed 
and turned back, it asserts itself secretly in a 
sense of benumbed misery and corroding 
hatred. The first class spoken of are those 
in whom a true ideal is misapplied. The 
second, those in whom none is aimed at. 
The third, those in whom the ideal pursued is 
altogether false and wretched. 

Speech is:a pamp by which we raise and 
pour out the water from the great lake of 
Thought—whither it flows back again. 
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EXTRAORDINARY MEMORY. 

Tne remarkable youth, Gustave Adolphe 
Bassle, from the Hague, aged about twelve 
years, who exhibited such extraordinary 
powers of memory, attended by his father, 
Chevalier Bassle, was introduced yesterday 
morning to His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex. He was accompanied by the 
Sicilian youth, Mangiamele. The _ illus- 
trious duke, together with His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Capua, the Duke of 
Somerset, Mr. F.* Baily, Mr. Children, vice- 
president of the Royal Society, Mr. Christie, 
secretary of the Royal Society, Major 
Jervis, Chevalier Berardi, Mr. Murchison, 
Mr. Sheepshanks, and several distinguished 
members of the Royal Society were present. 
If the public were gratified with the facility 
and cheerfulness with which this talented 
lad, Gustave Adolphe Baysle, replied to a 
great variety of questions on Saturday, at 
the Royal Institution, the astonishment and 
delight of His Royal Highness and his dis- 
tinguished friends, at this day’s exhibition, 
were much enhanced by the ease and exact- 
ness with which Gustave Bassle answered a 
number of difficult miscellaneous questions 
in French, Dutch, German, and English. 
The other youth, Mangiamele, exhibited 
also great powers when his attention was 


directed to difficult questions in cubic equa- 
tions, and other matters of a like complica- 
ted nature ; but his idea of calculation was 
of purely natural and simple algebraic and 


arithmetical properties ; he had no idea of 
the negative roots of quadratic or cubic 
questions. The opinion of some distin- 
fished mathematicians present was, that 
is mathematical talent fell fur short of 
that of George Bidder and Zera Colbern, 
though they admitted it to be very great. 
The qualities of these lads, however, cannot 
admit of a fair comparison. In the present 
case the talent of each youth was peculiar: 
that of Gustave Adolphe Bassle muy be 
termed an ambulatory encyclopedist’s; that 
of Mangiamele a mental algebraist’s. The 
success of the former depended upon an 
effort of memory ; that of the latter, as His 
Royal Highness well observed, on the fa- 
culty of arrangement and the perception of 
locality. His Royal Highness had intimated 
his desire that Mr. Deville, the phrenologist, 
shonld attend, without apprising him with 
the object of the requisition, or the qualifi- 
cations and talents of the parties to be 
examined. Mr. Deville described very 
minutely to His Royal Highness and 
_ the company, the peculiar organization 
and faculties of both youths, which was 
considered a highly curious, and, as far 
ag the company had the means of judging 
of it, a very correct illustration of Mr. 
Deville’s discriminative talent. Mr. Deville 


then showed to His Royal Highness what . 


was considered a fur greater curiosity, the 
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profiles of the bust of Zera Colbern, the 
celebrated American calculator, at various 
periods of life, exemplifying the develope- 
ment and changes of the external form of 
the brain, consequent on improved educa- 
tion and association with intellectual per- 
sons, under circumstances favourable to the 
enlargement of the higher moral faculties. 
Gustave Bassle first gave the relation of 
the circumference to the diameter of a circle, 
considered as unity, to 155 figures, without 
one fault. After which the persons present 
demanded at pleasure, the 35th, 98th, 73rd, 
140th, and 106th figures, and so forth, 
which he told almost instantly, without hesi- 
tation. He was then asked the specific 
gravity of various substances; of ivory, silver, 
ether, &c., to which he gave answers with 
equal despatch and readiness; the dates 
of remarkable epochs; the distances of 
Saturn, of Mars, their proper movements, 
relative masses with respect to the earth, &c.; 
the whole of the possible moves of the knight 
and other pieces at chess; various portions of 
poetry ; and a number of interesting matters 
connected with sacred and profane history, 
geography, and science. After this display, 
His Royal Highness invited the party to a lun- 
cheon, and concluded by addressing to both 
youths the most condescending and paternal 
counsel, with a promise of recommendation 
to the British Association at Newcastle.— 
Courier, July, 1833. 


THE NEW COINAGE 


Iz to embrace several novelties. In the 
first place, we are to have five-pound pieces. 
These will be agreeable handling, we doubt 
not: our “ itching palm” already fancies it 
feels the sort of sensation which will be 
communicated to it, when it closes over 
their handsome proportions. Then come 
double sovereigns, like Siamese twin-kings ; 
a good “ take” for any sort of people, who 
are clever enough to command them. The 
scale then descends through all the usual 
notes and intervals of sovereigns, half-sove- 
reigns, crowns, half-crowns, shillings, six- 
pences, and groats; the “ diapason closing 
full’? in the Queen’s Maunday monies—a 
name to be given to certain diminutive forms 
of silver money; viz. threepenny, two- 

nny, and penny pieces. Phraseology and 
aw are very differently circumstanced ; and, 
while it is easy to make a people accommo- 
date themselves to a new coinage of money, 
it is no such easy thing to enforce a new 
coinage of words. We have no doubt but 
the Queen’s Maunday-money will be very 
respectfully pocketed by all her majesty’s 
grateful subjects; but we have strong 
doubts of this money being called the 
Queen’s Maunday-money, although the 
proclamation strictly enjoins, amongst other, 
things, “‘ that they be so called.”’— Spectator. 
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Euphrates Expedition. — We have been 
nies with a sight of letters to Mr. Win- 
chester, of this city, from his son, one of the 
officers employed in the i pgp expedi- 
tion. The last date is May 30; and, from 
the, following extract, which is all we have 
room for this week, it will be seen that the 

eat and important object of the expedition 
hasbeen fully accomplished :—‘‘ We left 
Bussorah on the }7th, at two, P.m., and 
reached Babylon on the 24th, at the same 
hour, after a most arduous, but highly-suc-, 
cessful, passage through the Lumtoome 
and Babjlonian marshes ;—thus_ removing 
the great barrier to the upward nagivation 
of this noble river, and thus accomplishing, 
bed Be first tne, an ae aay” ofthe. 

ighest national, importance.” — Aberdeen 
Herald, July, 8. 

Profitable Forgery. — The bichelik (says 
a recent traveller,)’is a coin much used in 
mercantile transactions at Smyrna. — It is of 
the value of five piastres, or equul to a shil- 
ling sterling; and is rather lurger than a 
hi wn. tis made of copper, washed 
with silver. .These coins have afforded as: 


large a: profit to the Frank merchants, as. 


any-article in which they. have traded: for, 
a-bichelik being:sent: over. to Birm ngham,’ 
was imitated so closely,-that it was impos- 
sible to discover the slightest difference 
from those maaufactured.at Constantinople. 
These transactions must have been very lu- 
Crative'to those engaged’ in them ; as’ the 
charge. in Birmingham could not exceed 
twopence each, and they are worth a shil- 
ling in Turkey, w.G.€, 
“ &T have lived,” said the indefatigable Dr. 
E. D. Clarke, “to know, that the great 
secret.of human happiness is this—never 
suffer your energies to stagnate. The old 
adage of ‘ too many irons in the fire,’ con- 
veys an abominable falsehood. You cannot 
have too.many.: pokers, tongs, and all— 
keep them all going !’’ 
~ Itis for the unfortunate alone to judge of 
the unfortunate.. The’ puffed-up: heart of 
Prosperity cannot understand the sensitive 
feelings of Misfortune..—Chateaubriand. 
Stencil-Work not Modern.— After the fire 
which consumed the houses of Parliament, 
almost the'only vestige of the once magnifi- 
cent paintings in St. Stephens’ Chapel ‘in- 
dicated figures of angels, carrying before 
them ‘fine tapestry hangings. There are 
several items of payment to J. Tynbetre for 
“leaves of tin, to make the pryntes for the 
painting of ‘the ¢hapel.””’ Another item is 
one pair of sheers to cut the leaves of 
tin. prints were placed on the marble 
columns in the chapel ; and a writer in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, (vol. v.; new’ series, 


. 35,) says, that “since the fire of Octo- 
r, 1834, on one of those marble columns, 
he saw one of them which had indeed en- 
tirely lost all its colours by the action of the 
flames ; but its substance was still considere 
able, and raised in high relief upon the mar- 
ble. It is pretty clear that they were pro- 
duced by what is now called stencil-work. 
Perforations were made in the leaves of the 
tin, according to the parts required to be 
covered with a certain pattern ; and thus a 
thick coat of paint was worked into the ca- 
Vity, and left on. the surface in high relief, 
having almost the same effect as modern 
mouldings in putty, composition, or papier 
midché, and, L the une ton of a vari 
of brilliant colours.” —Architectural Mag. 


- It is an extraordinary, but tolerably-welt 
authenticated fact, that, down east, they 


. have’ a way of omieg. violent lamenesses, 
by administering crutches in small doses of 


from one to fifty —-Oswega Telegraph. 
* The firet almanack ever ‘published was in 
1577: it was termed, “ The Almanack’ for 


25 years,’’ and was printed in Roman 


’ The Buffalonian says, and we have no 
reason to doubt the fact, that Mr. Abner. 


Bennett, .of that place, being more than 


commonly tall, and having held a long con-, 


versation with a jacky-thin-soul. merchant 


there, actually, at parting, ;made'a bow to, 
hig cane in the comer, and seizing the mer-, 
chant, by his head, walked off with him in-, 


stead of the stick ! 


Wit. — Two gentlemen took a 


boat at Blackfriars’ Bridge, to go to’ the 
Tower. One of them asked the other, who 
sat beside him, if he could tell what coun- 
tryman the waterman was.’ He replied he 
could not. ‘-Then,’’ said the friend, ‘I 
can: he is a Roman.” A cockney being 
told - above, said the pun was wherry 


Birth-place of Columbus.—The following 
is from a Genoa letter, of recent. date :— 


“‘ The real locality of the: birth-place. of 
hitherto. 


Christopher Columbus has not been 

known.. The biographers of this illustrious 
navigator—who all agree that he was born 
in the state of Genoa—differ as to exact lo- 


cality.. All doubt on the subject is now, 
removed. M. Isnardi, the famous Pied-, 


montese archzologist, has discovered, in 
the archives of Genoa, authentic proof that 
Columbus. was born at Colognetto, in the 
republic of Genoa.” 
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